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BOOK CENSORSHIP 


In this issue of The Bookmark appears an article on burned books by Melville 
Spence. In a subsequent issue another article by Mr. Spence on banned books will 
also appear. Both articles highlight the historic record of suppression over the 
years and serve to identify some great and notable books which at one time or 
another were outlawed or burned. 


In respect to library book censorship, the two most common forms have been 
against books that tended to offend moral concepts or conflicted with the politi- 
eal or religious viewpoints of some people. In recent years public librarians, 
particularly, have been threatened because they have made available to their pub- 
lic books which reflected opinions contrary to those held by some segments of the 
population. Some public library boards have proscribed books of this type there- 
by disregarding the right of adult citizens in a democracy to free access to pub- 
lications on any subject, controversial or otherwise. No one group, agency or 
board should presume to censor the readings of other people by suppressing books 
because they contain a point of view or a form of language with which it disagrees. 


Who among us is qualified to determine what is or what is not harmful read- 
ing for someone else? While one reader may find a book informative and provoca- 
tive another may find the same book nasty and degrading, or a perversion of 
truths he holds self-evident. Surely the merit of a book - its artistry or vul- 
garity, its greatness or cheapness, its truth or falsity - must always depend up- 
on the type of mind which the reader brings to it. 


In whatever place or by whatever means, the burning or banning of books by 
authoritarian edict has failed to destroy the books or the ideas which they con- 
tained. It is convincing testimony if any is required that censorship, no matter 
how well meaning, defeats its own purpose in the end. 


BOOK ACQUISITION POLICIES 


It happens on occasion for the Library to receive from the faculty book pur- 
chase orders for textbooks. Sometimes they are inadvertently put through on a 
library order if only because the titles do not always indicate that they are 
texts. Library policy is not to purchase textbooks from library funds allocated 
to the various colleges. The library fund is designed specifically to acquire 
printed works which will strengthen and widen the Library's holdings in the var- 
ied disciplines. This is to suggest that in the future, requests for textbooks 
be made on the regular requisition forms rather than on library book order forms. 
They will then be processed in the regular way as are other C.0. and O.E. orders. 


RESEARCH AND THE SCHOLAR* 


Alan T. Waterman 


In the sciences particularly, the development of new knowledge has in the 
last half century far outstripped the rate of development for all of the preced-— 
ing centuries. For some time now we have been faced with the problem of whether 
even our most modern devices are adequate for the dissemination of the informa- 
tion that is being developed. The situation is immeasurably complicated by the 
fact that the book is no longer the primary medium for the introduction of new 
scientific discoveries. It has been succeeded in this role by the scientific 
journal, and the number of these journals has now multiplied to the point where 
no one knows exactly how many there are in the world and what they are. 


Obviously the capacity of the printing presses far outstrips our ability to 
handle the output efficiently. In the sciences, the situation is crucial, parti- 
cularly at the present time when so much depends upon the efficient utilization 
of the scientific skills we possess. We are acutely aware that we are not pro- 
ducing scientists fast enough to meet all the needs of teaching, of research, of 
industry, and especially to meet the urgent needs of national defense. 


Many scientists feel that they and their colleagues are fully abreast of 
every important development in their fields. This awareness is based on knowledge 
of published literature and close contact with other leaders in the field. Such 
methods are becoming increasingly inadequate, however. Furthermore, even if it 
were possible for scientists to keep abreast of all that is going on in their own 
fields, it is obviously impossible for them to keep. up with other fields even 
those closely related to their own. 


The iiterature system that we all know and use grew up around the individual 
disciplines and is oriented primarily toward Western science. Today, however, 
the old barriers between the disciplines are gradually breaking down; it is be- 
coming more and more important for a man to know what is going on in other fields, 
and consequently the old single discipline system of literature is inadequate to 
his needs. In similar fashion we are learning that it is no longer enough to be 
informed merely on what is significant in countries of the West. Several of the 
Asiatic nations are making rapid strides in science, and we certainly cannot af- 
ford to ignore these developments on the other side of the world. 


A few scientists who have become actively interested in the literature pro- 
blem are trying to interest other scientists by demonstrating how much infor- 
mation on the state of the art, in a given subject, eludes even the most assidu-— 
ous investigator. Maurice B. Visscher, Professor of Physiology at the University 
of Minnesota Medical School, stressed this point before the conference on Inter- 
national Aspects of Librarianship last August. Drawing upon his own experience, 


he said: 


At the present time with one of my colleagues I am preparing a 
critical review of the literature on a very small physiological topic, 
pulmonary edema. We have identified in three months about fifteen 


*This article here reprinted in condensed form appeared originally in Library 
Trends, April, 1954. The author is Director of the National Science Founda- 


tion. = LeFeZe 
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hundred relevant references and are in the process of scanning the 

. papers and studying those which appear to us to be important. There 
have been a dozen fragmentary reviews of this topic in the last de- 
cade, but we find that some of the most important papers are not men- 
tioned. And especially, we have found that many of the more impor- 
tant contributions are not abstracted or indexed under headings 
identifying them as being relevant. I mention this personal exper- 
ience primarily to stress the point that much scientific information 
is at present buried in the libraries of the very institutions in 
which people are as busy as bees repeating the same studies and spend- 
ing precious years rediscovering established facts. Even more de- 
plorable is the failure to take the established facts into account in 
planning studies on facets of problems indirectly related to them. 
For this reason the new studies are not as well oriented as they could 

be. 


Visscher also took note of the increasing problem of languages, nothing that 
scientific literature tends to appear in more, rather than fewer, languages. He 
cited a number of examples of wasted effort brought about through an ignorance of 
results published in other languages. He noted that between 1947 and 1952 scien- 
tists in the United States spent hundreds of thousands of dollars repeating work 
on stereovectorelectrocardiography which had been done in Japan and published in 
Chinese in 1939. He also reported that the Russians had published, in the early 

thirties, an account of the first demonstration that stored blood could be used 

safely for transfusion purposes. This work did not come to the attention of 
western European and American students of the problem until some years later. 


The fact that Russian now stands near the head of the list of languages of 
greatest frequency in scientific publications has prompted the National Science 
Foundation to explore the problem of making Russian Scientific literature more 
generally available. As an experimental effort, the Foundation is supporting 
the translation of a number of significant Russian scientific papers. 


The availability and use of research material is a matter of fundamental con- 
cern, for it is by these means that we hand down not only our culture and our ac- 
cumulated knowledge but our precious traditions of freedom. Throughout the long 
and troubled history of mankind, those who have sought to suppress men's freedom 
have sought to cut them off from the written word. Ernest Cushing Richardson has 
pointed out that in ancient times books were kept from the common people because 
the written words gave superhuman power. A careless librarian might lose his life 
‘thecause he incautiously and contrary to the rules loaned out a book of magic to 
the wrong persons." The Encyclopaedia Britannica notes that "The quality of 
printing began to deteriorate in the 16th century, owing somewhat to the fact 
that the ruling powers in church and State became alarmed because the new art 
seemed to be creating too much freedom of thought. Measures of repression were 
adopted and printing ceased to be an art and became merely a vehicle for the con- 
veyance of information." 


Many early scientists were accustomed to stating their findings in the form 
of anagrams or codes not readily intelligible to other people. Thus the seven- 
teenth century physicist, Robert Hooke, tells us that he printed his theory of 
springs "in an anagram at the end of my book of the descriptions of helioscopes, 
vizgkxceiiinosssttuu id est ut tensio sic vis; that is the power of 
any spring is in the same proportion with the tension thereof." Such devices 
served a two-fold purpose: they helped to establish the priority of an idea, and 
they afforded a measure of personal security for the scientist, who was liable 46 
be charged with witchcraft or necromancy if his theories were widely known. 
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Throughout history, also, libraries have been a principal target for invaders, 
The library of Christ Church, Canterbury, was destroyed by the Danes in the ninth 
century, and the earliest and most famous library of Italy, that attached to the 
Abbey of Monte Cassino, was fired by the Saracens, also in the ninth century. AL1 
wars have produced this type of vandalism against centers of culture and learning. 


Today, as in other troubled times, universities and the libraries have an 
important part to play in the preservation and perpetuation of our liberties. 
Numbers and size are not always significant. According to some authorities, the 
largest library in the world, with the largest number of daily readers, is the 
State Library in Leningrad. The World of Learning reports that in 1951 there 

were some 300,000 libraries throughout the U.S.S.R. Obviously, libraries must be 
something more than the physical collections of books, periodicals and manuscripts. 
In a free country they must jealously stand guard over man's right to read what he 
will, to think, and to make up his own mind. There is today a very real threat 

to intellectualism of all kinds. Our schools and our libraries are the refuge 

and guarantors of intellectual freedom and at such times they are subject to at- 
tack, as the citadels of learning have been throughout history. For our own sakes, 
and for the sake of our children, they must continue firmly to withstand assaults 
upon the independence of the mind and spirit. 


BOOKS FOR THE NILLIONS 


It is clearly within the public interest to expand the book reading audience, 
to encourage the wiser and wider distribution and use of books, and to nourish the 
freedom to read. What distinguishes man from the other animals is that he alone 
records and reflects upon his experience, and transmits the result from one gener- 
ation to the next. Books are the conservers, transmitters and disseminators of 
our cultural and intellectual heritage. Men have always turned to them for wisdon, 
instruction and delight. In a time of tension like the present, it is especially 
needful for citizens to see to it that books are made available to all, that they 
are kept free from restraint, and, above all, that they are read, so that we may 
understand the complex issues of our time and see our current crises in perspec- 
tive. 


In this belief, the National Book Committee concerns itself with the social 
and cultural implications of books. In the belief that books are not a luxury but 
a necessity, it seeks to foster a general public understanding of the value of 
books to the individual and to a democratic society. People must have easy access 
to a wide range of books if the freedom to read is to be given validity: but 
thirty million of our citizens have no libraries available to them, more millions 
have inadequate library service, and even more millions lack access to bookstores. 
The National Book Committee therefore seeks to strengthen library service and 
bookstores. 


The vitality of our democracy depends upon variety in its communications as 
in other things; books are "the natural medium for the new idea and the untried 
voice from which come the original contributions to social growth." The National 
Book Committee therefore seeks to foster the conditions in which diverse ideas and 
manners of expression can find both publication and readers, 


Good books are especially valuable for the candid communication of ideas and 
opinions among peoples; the National Book Committee therefore seeks to increase 
the flow of American books abroad. - A statement of purposes — National Book 
Committee. (The National Book Committee is a group of individuals (librarians, 
teachers, publishers) who are devoted to the use of books.) 
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BURNED BOOKS 


Melville R. Spence 
University Library Staff 


"Who destroys a good Booke, kills Reason itself." Milton used these ap- 
propriate words in his Areopagitica which gives the fundamental reason why in=- 
tolerant zealots feel they must slaughter, burn and suppress the written word. 
Down through the years has come this fear of books and what these books might do. 
In previous centuries a majority of books suffered a fiery death because they ad- 
vanced theories and ideas which were contrary to the existing political and reli- 
gious views. The tracing through history of this use of fire as a weapon of des— 
truction against books which challenged authority may be used as a guide to show 
the subjects upon which the ruling group or society as a whole felt most strongly. 
In fact, one could trace the intellectual and spiritual trend of civilization 
through a listing of these condemned books. This use of fire can hardly be won- 
dered at, when we recollect the readiness with which our ancestors liked to burn 
one another. However, in our present society books are not usually burned, but 
are often suppressed and censored. Nevertheless, the motion of book burning still 
lurks in some contemporary minds. This thought of book fires has occasionally 
burst out into print through the medium of our own newspapers in the United States 
- - a Chicago mayor threatened to burn certain textbooks which contradicted his 
ideas on American history; a Georgia governor proposed the burning of all books 
having to do with the bettering of race relations; and as late as 1953 some books 
from our overseas libraries were actually burned by overzealous librarians follow- 
ing suggestions from a Senate investigating committee. These manifestations are 
among the more recent of a long line of bibliophobia that all began centures be- 


fore Christ. 


Before the general custom of book burning died out the works of certain in- 
dividual authors were hastened to their fiery end through the efforst of indivi- 
duals or undirected mobs, through a rigid organized censorship by the churches, 
and through those in political power. Savonarola's "bonfire of the vanities" is 
historically well known. This was a case of an individual who sought to save the 
world from pernicious literature, so he maddened the Florentines into a pious 
frenzy until they burned the books of medici and boccaccio to the chiming of the 
bells. Galileo's widow turned over his manuscripts to her confessor, who took it 
upon himself to burn many of them for their so-called heresy. Churches issued 
condemnations in the form of papal decrees or by indexes, and it was the general 
practice to destroy such condemned books — usually by fire. Most of these con- 
demnations were motivated by a desire to save men's souls by preventing any read- 
ing of material which might shake their faith and lead to heresy. But occasion=- 
ally personal rivalries or political motives were evident in these decrees too. 


Abelard's Introduction ad Theologiam incurred the wrath of Rome as did a book by 
Antonius Palearius, a professor of Greek and Latin at Milan, for which he was 


burned as well as copies of his book. 


Responsibility for book burnings also rested on the heads of sovereigns and 
parliaments. Rulers exerted their pressure on some books because of their own 
personal predispositions or because the offending literature expressed opposite 


opinions. Caligula, suppressed Homer's Odyssey becuase it expressed Greek ideals 
of freedom which he felt were dangerous in autocratic Rome. Senates and parlia- 
ments wielded their authority in burning books for the same reasons as the sover= 
eigns. However, these parliamentary decrees were more temporary than the church 
decrees because of political inconsistency and changes in the controlling poli- 


tical parties. 
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The history of book burnings has another debit to its ledger. And that is 
the wholesale destruction of libraries. Aside from those done merely as an act 

of vandalism many were destroyed because of the ideas they contained. Henry VIII 
caused books and manuscripts to be burned in large quantities when he ordered the 
razing of monasteries in EIngland. A classical example of book burning in all his- 
tory was the destruction of the great Alexandrian library in 642 A.D. by the order 
of Omar, head of the Moslem religion. His logic in this matter was that books 
were either in accordance with the Koran or opposed to it. If they were in accord 
then they would be useless since the Koran was sufficient, and if they were in 
opposition they were dangerous and should be destroyed. A stupendous execution of 
books was ordered by Li Ssu, Prime Minister of China in 213 B.C. His main plan 
was to abolish the past and begin history anew so all literature except works of 
agriculture, medicine and devination were destroyed. 


In the frenzy to destroy the printed word, there are surprisingly few books 
burned for morality reasons. Nearly always the books were said to offend exis- 
ting ecclesiastical or political views. However, in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century the tone of literature began to change and it formed a protest a~ 
gainst the strictness of Puritanical views in Cromwell's reign. John Phillips, a 
nephew of Milton, departed from his uncle's ideas and principles to such a degree 
in his book, Sportive Wit, or the Muses of Merriment, that it was immediately 
charged with containing “much scandalous, lascivious, scurrilous and profane 
matter" and burned. 


In the eighteenth century book burning declined in England, but continued in 
full vigor on the continent. The most important book that suffered such a fate 
was Rousseau's treatise on education entitled Emile. This book was condemned by 
the Parliament of Paris and cited to be torn and burnt at the great staircase of 
the Parliament building. No one writer of the 18th century contributed so many 
books to the flames as Voltaire. At least fourteen of his writings were condemned 
and the author himself was imprisoned twice in the Bastille. After 170 years the 
U.S. Customs office discovered Voltaire and banned Candide as obscene — although 
it was being studied in college classrooms all over the country as a literary 


masterpiece. 


In the 19th century there was an example of a book being published in one 
country and burned in another. Dynamic Sociolory by Lester Ward was translated 
into Russian in 1890 and all copies were immediately confiscated by the Russian 
Imperial Council of Ministers and glorified in the flames. A friend living in 
Russia suggested to Ward that the whole trouble lay in the title. "Don't you 
suppose that if you were the Czar you would feel shaky about any book which on 
the face of it seemed to be a compound of socialism and dynamite?" Ward himself 
believed it was due to the liberalizing doctrines that the book taught. 


Those who think only of the 20th century as an age of enlightenment and pro— 
gress probably suffered some severe cases of shock several years ago when Secre- 
tary of State Dulles admitted that some books from our overseas libraries in 
Europe had been withdrawn from their collections and actually burned as the re- 
sult of an investigation of the International Information Administration of the 
State Department. Few as they were the incident showed that the art of book 
burning has not been forgotten even in our time. 


These examples of disastrous ignorance could, unfortunately, be multiplied 
many times by other cases throughout history. Before the invention of printing, 
authorities tried to destroy all copies of a particular book. The advent of the 
printing press made it almost impossible to secure all copies of a book and so 
many of the burnings in the later centuries were admittedly symbolic. The effect 
of earlier book burnings can only be estimated. We know that these complete 
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burnings of an author's wrk did have a disastrous effect upon records, education 
and the spread of knowledge. Gaps in historical records have given later writers 
distorted conceptions of that age. Perhaps the greatest effect was the curtail- 
ment of the spread of information. The symbolic use of burnings in the later 
centuries had a demoralizing effect upon the masses in isolated countries. They 
were kept ignorant and not allowed to receive enlightenment or inspiration from 
the great authors and scholars of that day and previous times. Yet even in a 
single country it was impossible to confiscate all critical and visionary liter- 
ature. So the burnings actually failed in the long run. As President Roosevelt 
said, "We know that books burn — yet we have the greater knowledge that books 
cannot be killed by fire. People die, but books never die. No man and no force 
can abolish memory. No man and no force can take from the world the books that 
embody man’s eternal fight against tyranny of every kind." 


GREATNESS OF A BOOK 


Every once in awhile Dame Success likes to show that she has a mind of her 
own in spite of the top common misconception nowadays that she responds only to 
thrills, sex appeal, and press agents. 


Probably there will never be as conspicuous an example of this, in the liter- 
ary world, as the one which took place over 100 years ago. 


That was the day that a Boston firm published, at the request of abolition- 
ists and with some trepidation, a serial which had been appearing in magazine 


form under the title, Uncle Tom's Cabin, or life among the lowly. 


The author, Harriet Beecher Stowe, a shy little lady, was the wife of a the- 
ology teacher who had just moved from Cincinnati to Brunswick, Maine. She had 
tried her hand at writing, unsuccessfully, to help pay for family medical needs, 
and very likely planned to quit after satisfying her desire to write a story a- 
bout the evils of slavery. 


The publisher, John P. Jewett, tried to get her to condense the book to fit 
one volume, telling her it would sell better that way. But she replied that she 
had only written what God had told her to and would not condense it. He then 

asked her to foot half the printing costs, in return for half the profits, but her 
friends advised her to turn this down, too. 


So Jewett agreed to finance the book and pay her 10 per cent royalties. He 

bound the volumes in a somber black cover, and perhaps gloomily, limited the first 
edition to 5,000 copies. After all, people didn't like to read things written by 
woman. 


By the time the dust had settled the book had gone through 120 editions. By 
the end of 1852 it was the basis for 20 songs and seven other novels. And within 
a year it had sold 300,000 copies. A few critics—many of them from the south-- 

sniped at it as seditious, but nobody heard them. 


The explosive social and historical influences of the book have tended to ob- 
scure the spontaneity of its literary success. - Times-Herald. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS DOCUMENTS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Michael M. Slama 
University Library Staff 


We announced in the last issue of The Bookmark the completion of cataloging 
the League's publications. Presently, we should like to discuss some of the 
League's activities and its documentation. The scope of this article does not 
permit a detailed analysis of all the materials. All that will be attempted here 
is to touch upon the more important features related to the processed documents. 
It should be noted that a great part of the League's publications in the library 
were published within the period between 1929 and April, 1946, when the League 
passed out of existence, 


ASSEMBLY AND COUNCIL 


The principal organ of the League was the Official Journal? and its Special 
Supplement. The Official Journal actually had three parts: (1) the Official 


Journal proper; (2) the Special Supplement; (3) the Index (to the Official Jour- 


nal). The Journal proper contained the Council minutes and the main official 
documents received or distributed by the League's Secretariat. The Special Sup-— 
plement contained Assembly resolutions and recommendations and, beginning with 
1923, also Assembly and Assembly committees proceedings. 


The approach to the material in the Official Journal is possible through the 
“author - subject" yearly index. The location of information contained in various 


numbers of the Special Supplement is facilitated by the Guide to League of Nations 
Publications, by Hans Aufricht, pp. 135-141. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL WORK OF THE LEAGUE 


Authorities on international organizations are of the opinion that the most 
permanently worthwhile activities of the League lay in the area of economic 

and social cooperation®, The League's contributions in the field of economics 
were the factual reports on production, trade, prices, money and banking and the 
world economy. Names like Condliffe, Meade and Nurkse were connected with this 
outstanding reporting service. Moreover numerous analytical studies in the field 
of gold, international stability, double taxation, clearing and commercial policy 
were produced under the auspices of the League by such well known economists as 
Haberler, Ohlin, Viner and others}, 


The League's economic activities were concentrated in its Economic and Fi- 
nancial Organization, This organization consisted of two main committees: the 
Financial Committee and the Economic Committee. 


lyans Aufricht, Guide to League of Nations Publications, New York, 1951, pe. 134. 


2 eland HM. Goodrich, From League of Nations to United Nations, in International 
Organization, v. l (197), p. 19. 


“Charles P. Kindleberger, Economists in International Organizations, in Inter~ 
national Organization, Ve 9, noe 3, Pe 340. 
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The following titles of the economic section, among others, are located in 
the Library (most of them are familiar to us through the United Nations which has 
continued them either under the same or slightly different titles): Monthly Bul- 


jetin of Statistics, International Trade Statistics, Statistical Year—Book, 


Studies and Reports on Statistical Methods, World Economic Survey, Customs Unions, 
International Cartels, Memorandum on Trade and Balance, Balance of Payments, Re- 


view of World Trade, Commercial Banks, Money and Banking. 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


Progress was made during the League's existence in the area of control of 
(1) traffic in women and children, (2) circulation of obscene publications, (3) 
traffic in narcotics. The Advisory Committee on Social Questions (originally 
Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Women and Children), the Advisory Committee 
on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, Permanent Central Opium Board and 
Supervisory Body were the central agencies, 


There are numerous publications in the Library dealing with these subjects. 
We want to mention at least the titles that have been continued by the United 
Nations: Summary of Annual Reports, by League's Child Welfare Information Centre. 
Summary of Annual Reports, by League’s Secretariat (they deal with such subjects 
as Literature, Immorality, Prostitution, Children - Charities, protection, etc.). 
Summary of the Legislative and Administrative Series of Documents, by League of 
Nations (in Child Welfare Information Centre). Estimated World Requirements of 
Dangerous Drugs, by League of Nations, Drug Supervisory Body. Traffic in Opium 


and Other Dangerous Drugs. Annual Reports of Governments, by League of Nations, 


Secretariat. 


HEALTH 


The Health Organization was world-wide in its scope and also its membership. 
After a short period of opposition, the United States gave it full support, and 
Germany and Russia co-operated with it even before they joined the League. 

Thanks to the outstanding technical quality of its wrk, the Health Committee 
made the League a reality in places where it was otherwise no more than a name. 


The temporary Epidemics Commission was set up in May, 1920 to fight epi- 
demics of typhus and cholera spreading from Russia to the countries of Eastern 
Europe and 1 anaes to move westward. The permanent organization was set up 


in May, 1923. 


The main organs of the Health Organization were General Advisory Health 
Council and the standing Health Committee of the League. There was also a spe- 
cial section at the Secretariat of the League. 


The League's Health Organization was transformed into the World Health Or- 
ganization, which is now carrying on this important social work of its prede- 
cessor. 


The successful work of the League of Nations in the control of epidemics 
was due largely to its Epidemiological Intelligence Service. Information 


4Prancis Paul Walters, A History of the League of Nations, London, 1952, V. 1, 


Pe 182, 


5alfred Eckhard Zimmern, The League of Nations and the Rule of Law, London, 1936, 
p. 313. 
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concerning infectious diseases was supplied by radio© and by special serial pubt- 
lication on epidemics: Weekly Epidemiological Record. There were also issued 

monthly and annual statistical reports. The technical papers on scientific sub- 
jects in the public health field were published in the Bulletin of the League of 
Nations, Health Organization. The organization was also active in the field of 

housing, infant mortality, nutrition, rural hygiene, biological standardization, 
etc. All of these activities were recorded in print and the records can be lo- 
cated in the Library. 


TRANSPORT 


The Communications and Transit Organization's foundation was laid in the 
Paris Peace Conference committee, the Committee on Ports, Waterways and Railways. 
Thus, already in October 1919, the work of the organization was begun./ Many in- 
ternational problems of railways, ports and rivers had been satisfactorily clear- 
ed up.e Positive results were also accomplished in the business of passports and 
visas. Conventions for regulating the passage of commercial and tourists’ motor- 
cars, the transmission of electric power across national borders, development of 
water power used by neighbouring states, were drawn up and put into force through 
the services of the League. The organization's experts also acted as advisers 

or arbitrators in intergovernmental disputes regarding navigation or railway 
rights and frequently functioned as advisers in organizing various countries’ 
communications systems. 


These activities were performed through (1) Advisory and Technical Committee 
for Communications and Transport, (2) Permanent committees, (3) Temporary commit- 
tees, (4) Conferences. Information on the subject can be located in the follow- 
ing League publications in the Library: Conference on Freedom of Communications 
and Transit; Conference on the Unification of River Law; European Conference on 


Road Traffic; List of Multilateral “Conventions, Ag Agreements, ete, Relating to 


Transport and Communications; Statistical Year—Book. 


INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 


In 1922, on the initiative of Belgium and France, the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation was appointed by the League's Council. This organization 
was to devote its activities mainly to (1) improvement of the material conditions 
of intellectual workers, (2) building up international relations and contacts be- 
tween teachers, artists, scientists, authors, (3) strengthening the League's in- 

fluence for peace. Though the organization rendered many useful services to the 

intellectual workers, it failed in fulfillment of its main purposes.” The exper- 
iment was undertaken at a difficult period and there were not sufficient funds on 
hand at the time. 


The work was carried out through these agencies: (1) International Commit- 
tee on Intellectual Co-operation (Geneva), (2) Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation (Paris), (3) the National Committees on Intellectual Co-operation. 


For information on the League's activities toward Intellectual Co-operation 
the following publications are in the Library: Conference for Facilitating the 


6 ~ufricht, op. cit., p. 163. 


7Zimmern, op. cit., p. 312. 
SWalters, op. cit., pp. 191-193. 


International Circulation of Films on Educational Character, Geneva, 1933. Gen- 
eral Conference of National Committees on Intellectual Co-operation, 2d, Paris, 
1937. Intergovernmental Conference for the Conclusion of an International Con- 
vention Concerning the Use of Broadcasting in the Cause of Peace, Geneva, 1936. 
ternational Educational Cinematographic Institute, Report. International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Co-operation, Report. Report on the Work of the League of 
Nations International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. Index Bibliogra- 


hicus, lst ed., 1925, was published in Geneva (Library has the 3rd edition, pub- 
lished by UNESCO. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization has con- 
tinued the work of the League in the field of international co-operation. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


The Legal Section had two major objectives; it was to supervise and encou- 
rage (1) the registration and ratification of agreements and conventions con= 
cluded under the auspices of the League and (2) the cofification of public inter- 
national law. It should be noted that there was no standing committee on legal 
questions.” The Covenant of the Learue had a provision that every treaty or in- 
ternational engagement concluded by any member country should be registered with 
the Secretariat and published by the Secretariat. It was also a practice later 
that treaties concluded between non-member countries were accepted for registra-— 
tione 


The continuity of publishing of the Treaty Series has been secured through 
the United Nations. This Library now has a set of about 260 volumes, beginning 
With the year 1929. This series is considered one of the most important publi- 
cations of the League. The Legal Section also dealt with such subjects as na- 
tionality, territorial waters, responsibility of states for damage to foreigners, 
repression of terrorism, etc. It was successful in the question of nationality 
and statelessness. For information on the subject the Library has four protocols 
adopted at the Conference for the Codification of International Law, 1930, The 


Hague: Convention on Certain Questions Relating to the Conflict of Nationality 
Laws. Protocol Relating to Military Obligations in Certain Cases of Double Na- 


tionality. Protocol Relating to a Certain Case of Statelessness. Special Proto- 
col Concerning Statelessness. 


MANDATES 


There were three classes of mandates:1° tat Mandates included Lebanon, Syria, 
Iraq, Palestine, and Transjordan. It should be noted that all these countries 
have become successively sovereign states. ‘°B?’ Mandates included Togoland, 
Cameroons, Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urandi. ‘'C* Mandates included South West Africa, 
the Marianas, Caroline, Marshall Islands, New Guinea (north-eastern part), New 
Ireland, New Britain, Solomon Isles, Nauru and Western Samoa. 


The center of mandatory supervision in the League was the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. Its members were independent experts, nominated by the Council and 
their major task was to examine the obligatory annual reports of the mandatory 
powers and advise the Council on the mandates’ questions. These reports were 


Yaufricht, op. cite, Pe 272. 


lOThe background and organization of Mandates System is exhaustively treated in 
Mandates under League of Nations, by Quincy Wright. 
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printed only by the respective governments, however the examination of the reports 
by the Commission experts was recorded in the Minutes of League of Nations, Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission. The Library also has other League publications on the 
subject: Terms of League of Nations Mandates (Reprinted by the United Nations). 
Report of the Great Britain Palestine Royal Commission. Request of the Kingdom of 
Iraq for Admission to the League of Nations. Mandates, Report of the League of 
Nations Commission Entrusted with the Study of the Frontier between Syria and 


Iraq. Mandates, Organic Law for Syria and the Lebanon (Syria, Constitution). 


The Permanent Mandates Commission has been succeeded by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


It is commonly said that the League of Nations failed in its chief 'raison 
d'étret, the maintenance of peace, for it did not prevent World War II. According 
to the Covenant, the League was to achieve international peace and security by the 
promotion of international co-operation. . . It had but modest means to cope suc- 
cessfully with numerous international problems left behind by the past, mainly by 
the Versailles Peace Treaty. Though the organization had sufficient influence to 
settle minor disputes, namely in the Balkans, Saar plebiscite, Eupen and Malmedy, 
question of Aland Islands, settlement of Assyrians in Iraq, conflict between 
Bolivia and Peru, frontier between Iran and Iraq, Bolivia and Paraguay frontier 
dispute, it lacked power to keep prewar Japan, Italy and Germany in the camp of 
peaceful nations. 


Material on the disputes dealt with by the League of Nations is to be found 
mainly in the Official Journal and special documents such as: Dispute between 
Bolivia and Paraguay, report by League of Nations Chaco Commission. Finland: 


Claim Made by the Finnish Government with Regard to Finnish Vessels. Yugoslavia: 


Request by the Yugoslav Government under Art, 11. Hungary: Incidents Which have 
Iran: Request by the 


Occured on the Frontier between Hungary and Yugoslavia. 
Iraqui Government under Art 11 ... of the Covenant. Ethiopia: Dispute between 
Ethiopia and Italy. Italy: Dispute between Ethiopia and Italy. League of Na- 


tions: Statistics of Trade with Italy and the Italian Colonies. China, Dele- 
gation to the League of Nations: Japanese Aggression and the League of Nations. 


League of Nations: Report of Carl Burckhardt, High Commissioner of the League of 
Nations at Danzig. League of Nations, Secretariat, Information Section: The 


Saar Plebiscite. 


CONFERENCE FOR THE REDUCTION 
AND LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 
1932-1934, 


The present attempts for convocation of another international conference on 
disarmament bring up memories of the conference held in Geneva under the auspices 
of the League of Nations between February, 1932 and June, 1934. More than twenty 
years have elapsed since the last meeting in Geneva and the world has gone through 
the horrible experiences of another World War; yet, not much has changed in the 
world. It seems that we face today about the same problems as in 1932-34. The 
nations are again divided into two seemingly unreconcilable ideologies. 


Though the Geneva conference of 1932-34 had no practical results, it is our 
belief that its profuse documentation is valuable for several reasons: (1) The 
printed records of numerous fruitless meetings at Geneva should be a memento to 
the responsible government officials that one should not embark into such a time 
and money consuming venture unless there is ample evidence of good will on the 
part of all governments concerned. (2) All leading powers of today were repre- 
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sented at the conference in 1932. Their experiences of 1932-34 can be useful in 
application of new methods in tackling old problems. (3) Technical organization 
of such conferences will be facilitated through the study of the Geneva confer- 


ence, 1932-34. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion of this brief account of the first general international organ- 
ization we want to quote Cordell Hull, who stated in his communication to Geneva 
in 1939: 


The League of Nations has been responsible for the development of 
mutual exchange and discussion of ideas and methods to a greater ex- 

tent and in many more fields of humanitarian and scientific endeavour 
than any other organization in history.11 


The United Nations is actually a continuation of the League of Nations, be- 
ing a voluntary association of nations with the chief objective to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security. The League's printed records should be of inter- 
est not only to historians but to anyone desiring to understand more fully the 

wrk and functions of the United Nations. 


llyiscount Cecil, A Great Experiment, New York, 1941, p. 328. 


A PARABLE, 


A common curriculum for all animals, fitting the animals to the 
curriculum, instead of the curriculum to the animals. A common cur- 
riculum is easy to administer but not very effective. 


Once upon a time, the animals decided they must do something her- 
oic to meet the problems of "a new world,'! so they organized a 
school. They adopted an activity curriculum consisting of running, 
climbing, swimming and flying, and to make it easier, all animals 
took all the subjects. The duck was excellent in swimming, better in 
fact, than his instructor, and made passing grades in flying; but he 
was very poor in running. Since he was so slow in running, he had to 
stay after school, and also drop swimming to practice running. This 
was kept up until his web feet were badly worn and so he was only av-~ 
erage in swimming, The rabbit started at the top of the class in run- 
ning, but had a nervous breakdown because of so much make-up work in 
swimming. The squirrel was excellent in climbing until he developed 
frustration in the flying class when the teacher made him start from 
the ground up instead of from the tree top down. He also developed 
Charley horses from over-exertion and then got a C in climbing and a 
D in running. At the end of the year, an abnormal eel who could 
swim exceedingly well and also run, climb and fly a little, had the 
highest average and was valedictorian. The prairie dogs stayed out 
of school and fought the tax levy because the administration would 
not add digging and burrowing to the curriculum, They apprenticed 
their children to a badger and later joined the groundhogs and go- 
phers to start a successful private school. - Dr. HeD. Shibler, 
Superintendent of Schools, Indianopolis, Indiana. 
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STACKS 


“VANS! AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


the well-known American Bibliography by Charles Evans, which is part of the 
Library's reference collection, is the most important general list of early Amer- 
ican publications in existence. Planned originally by the author to include all 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals printed in the United States from 1639 to 1820, 
twelve volumes had been completed before Evans' death in 1935. Items are listed 
chronologically by dates of publication, and Vol. 12 includes titles for 1798 and 
through the letter M for 1799. Recently published is Vol. 13, edited from Evans! 
notes and additional material by Clifford K. Shipton of the American Antiquarian 
Society. This volume completes the listing for 1799 and also includes 1800, which 
rather than 1820 has now been designated as the final date for inclusion. Many 
items omitted earlier have been entered in the final volume although published 
before that time. Mr. Evans had also hoped to compile a master index which would 
reduce the serious labor of examining each volume separately, and would tend to 
correct the greatest weakness of the American Bibliography - the entry of anony- 
mous titles under peculiar author headings. The American Antiquarian Society 
hopes to issue the index in a supplementary volume. The Library has a complete 
set of Evans, including Vol. 13, located in the Reference Department. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Have you seen the new journal of book reviews titled, Essential books? It's 
purpose is to announce and describe, concisely and factually, books on subjects 

of interest to scholars, librarians, the various professions, and other readers 
with serious interests. The books described include the publications of most 
American university presses and other scholarly institutions, the publications of 
Oxford University Press, and those books of British origin for which Essential 
Books, Inc., is the publisher in the United States. These books are, for the most 
part, those published within the thirty days preceding and the thirty days follow- 
ing publication of each issue. In addition, each issue will feature one or two 
analytical articles on a specific theme by an authority on the subject. Essential 
books is published five times a year (February, April, June, October and Decem- 
ber). College and university teachers in all major fields are entitled to re- 
ceive all issues without charge. In case you are interested, the address to 
write to is: Essential Books, Inc., 1600 Pollitt Drive, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


UNESCO BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Two outstanding current bibliographies in the field of the social sciences 
are the International Bibliography of Political Science and the International 
Bibliography of Economics, both published by Unesco. The volumes are to be is- 
sued annually and the material covered will include books, periodical articles, 
and other serial publications published during the year from ali over the world. 
The 1952 and 1953 volumes for the former have been issued, whiie for the latter 
only the 1952 volume has been completed. The bibliographies present a classi- 
fied arrangement with subject and author indexes and provide an excellent index 
to the current literature of political science and economics. 
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BEHIND THE 


QUALITY SAPER-BACaS 


The university presses are entering the ‘quality! paper-—back reprir.: 
aid Jormell seems to be first with its “Great Seal Books." The first thr: «au 
cers, in simple format and priced from 95 cents to $1.45, include The United 
States in 1800, being the first six chapters of Henry Adamst History of the Ur.l- 
ted States. Cornell invites suggestions "for worth-while works of non-fiction 
shat scholars and others believe should again see the light of publication. The, 
snould be writings of some breadth of appeal and of recognized intellectual 
worth, 


JOHANN CHRISTIAN FABRICIUS 


Johann Christian Fabricius (1745-1808), the noted Danish entomologist, is 
famous for his system of classification of insects which is founded upon the 
structure of the mouth organs instead of the wings and which he gave to the 
science of entomology as an entirely new form. Fabricius was a student of [in- 
nacus, the renowned botanist, at Uppsala University, and although the study of 
insects was always the primary interest of his life, his teacher's influence is 
manifest throughout his system of arranging insects. This classification system 
closely follows the principles and methods of Linnaeus adapted to insects and is 
set forth in a series of works which are classics in the literature of entomology. 
First to appear was Systema Entomologiae in 1775, followed at regular intervals 
by additional writings up to the time of his death. © 


The Library has begun the acquisition of the complete works of Fabricius, 
and among its holdings in the original editions and bindings are Genera Insec- 
torum (1776), Philosophia Entomologica (1778), Entomologia Systematica (1792- 
1798), and Systema Eleutheratorum (1801-1807). 


FNEAS REDISCOVERED 


Buried in the stacks is a slightly used, almost forgotten little volume 
cajled Eneas Africanus. It is the delightful story of an old Georgia negro who 

becomes lost from his master's family during the turmoil of Sherman‘s uarch to 

the sea and who wanders for eight years through seven southeastern states PeLore 
ne finds home again. He is looking for Tommeysville, the plantation home «* his 
naster, Major George Tommey, CeSede, in Jefferson County, Georgia, not far from 
Washington County and the city of Macon, 


The following selection with its humor and pathos describes so colorfully 
the plight of this nineteenth century Eneas: "“Marse George, I been ter firs cn 
an? den ernuther Thomasville, year in an‘ year out, tell thar ain't no sense in 
hit. An’ I ain't hit de right one yit. iv'y yuther place is name Thomasville +: 
Macon ¢r Washington er Jefferson. Everybody knows whar I wanter go but me, an! 
shows me de road; but all I kin do is ter keep movin’. De firs Thomasville I got 
to I got tack to fot times. Hit was harder to lose it than hit was ter find iti" 


Eneas is a very lovable character, a resourcefu.. and intensely leyai «x- 
slave, and his story is teld in a series of letters written to Major Tommey by 
feople who came in contact with him during his wanderings. The suthor is Ha:ry 
Stillwell Fdwards, one of Georgia's outstanding literary figures. First rur- 
lished in 1920, it is still in print, a perernial favorite among storivs of th+ 
old South ry 


SALMAGUNDI 


AGAIN OUR THANKS TO MCILVAINE 


It is with real pleasure that we again acknowledge another collection of 
twelve gift books from Professor Harold McIlvaine who, previously, gave to the 

Library twenty-five volumes. His most recent gift comprises nine excellent titles 
on crime and detection all in mint condition. 


WHOSE DOCUMENTS ARE THEY? 


The battle in a federal courtroom in Minneapolis over ownership of the his- 
toric Lewis and Clark papers mentioned in the last issue of The Bookmark has been 
completed. However, the decision of Judge Nordbye will not be handed down until 
early spring. The transcript of the suit was not ready until the end of January. 
The Government then had three weeks to file a brief and the other parties had 
three weeks after that in which to file their's. The decision of the judge will 
itself be of historic moment for intervention by the United States Government in- 
to a lawsuit over ownership of such documents marks a precedent. 


These 67 yellowed papers, most of them in the handwriting of Captain William 
Clark, were written in the winter and spring of 1803-04 when the Lewis and Clark 
party was camped on the Wood River, opposite the point where the Missouri empties 
into the Mississippi. Until these papers were found, that period - the organi- 
zation time of the party ~ has been a dim one for lack of original documents. 
These papers, discovered in St. Paul, when finally published, should illuminate 
this hitherto dark area on the Lewis and Clark map. Starting on December 13, 1803, 
they give details of interviews with the Indians, a description of the country-~ 
side and comments on the health of the men during the first 1,600 miles of the 
expedition from St. Louis to what is now Bismark, South Dakota. 


The burden of proof has been on the Government. It sought to show that the 
manuscripts were kept by Clark in an official Government capacity as a co-leader 
of the expedition 150 years ago. The defense pointed out specific parts of the 
text backing up their contention that the papers were Clark's personal diary. If 
the Government's claim is sustained, there are many curators of manuscripts and 
dealers in old documents who believe collections belonging to individuals and in- 
stitutions will be threatened. 


TOTALING THE TOMES 


1955 may have been the year in which thousands of parents were lead to be- 
lieve that their Johnny couldn't read, but to look at the number of books pub- 
lished it appeares as if the publishers believe that Johnny, and his parents too, 
are doing nothing else but reading. For in the year just past, an average of 
better than thirty-one titles were issued each day, totaling up to 11,600 for the 
twelve months. These statistics (from Publisher's Weekly) listed about twenty 
per cent as new editions of old books and the remainder, eighty per cent, as new 
titles. Fiction was responsible for about 2,000 of that total with juveniles 
(1,500), religion (775) and science (750) following in that order. 
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SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATIONS TO AID FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Study in this country has become in recent years the educational goal of 
students all over the world. This year, a record 35,000 men and women from vir- 
tually every foreign land with the exception of the Iron Curtain countries, will 
attend American colleges and universities. There is hardly a college campus today, 
large or small, East or West, private or public, that does not have its quota of 
foreign students. Even though the large universities have the bulk of these visi- 
ting scholars, more and more they are going to lesser know institutions in all 
parts of the country. - Benjamin Fine in New York Times, October 2, 1955. 


MISSING MANUSCRIPT 


One phase of lareeny that is rarely heard of these days is that of biblio- 
kleptomania or the stealing of books. It is infrequent because most libraries 
keep their valuable volumes well protected, generally in locked cases. In ad- 
dition book dealers and librarians all over the world are informed immediately 
when a costly book is stolen and it is practically impossible for the thief to 


sell it anywhere. 


However, it still does happen occasionally as it did at the Detroit Public 
Library in March of 1955. At that time the Walt Whitman diary, valued at $27,000, 
disappeared and despite rewards of $5,000 there was’ no trace of it until nine 
months later. At that time the unknown borrower returned it by mail with a note 
saying, “The book was not stolen, I am sorry I didn't return it sooner. Ap- 
parently he had not heard of the remark by Arthur Guiterman in his Lament ina 


Library wnich gocs something like this: 


"Much have I sorrowed, 
Learning to my cost 
That a book that’s borrowed 

Is a book that’s lost3* 


WASTE PAPER( BOUNDS) 


It was pointed out by the Wall Street Journal recently that new paper—bound 
books are being published at a rate wiich is 30% lower than that of a year ago. 
This is both in nunber of rew titles and total production. Competition between 
publishers is getting tougher just wnen rising production costs have cut their 
profit margin down to one cent a copy. However, one advantage to this lessened 
amount of published material is that the reprinters are issuing less trash. 
"After all," one publisher admitted, "We had to burn a lot of it anyway, which is 
what the censorship people have been wanting us to do all along." 


SCIENCE-FICTION 


A survey of book reviews around the country was made for IF Magazine to find 
out what was thought of science-fiction books. They were happy to learn that 85% 
of the reviewers do read SF, amd that six out of seven think it gives them a 
better understanding of science or has aroused an interest in it. These same re- 
viewers stated that they like best; logical projections of known possibilities; 
well-written stories giving a sense of the sweep of time and universe; and 
stories not beyond the realm of credibility. They also said that they disliked: 
fantasy without reason; pseudo-scientific gimicks introduced for their own sake; 


énd cheap sex scenes. 
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STAFF MEMBER HONORED 


Nancy Atkinson, Head Cataloger of the Library staff, was recently appointed 
to the Special Advisory Committee on the Decimal Classification which serves as 
an advisory body to the staff of the Dewey Decimal Classification Editorial Of- 
fice. This seventeen member committee is now aiding in the preparation of the 
16th and other editions of the DDC. They are selected from all over the United 
States and are deemed to have a strong interest and special competence in the 
Dewey Decimal Classification and represent libraries of various kinds (school, 
public, university, special) and sizes. Members of this committee will (1) help 
point out errors and inadequacies in the 14th and 15th editions; (2) suggest de- 
sirable changes and expansions; and (3) apply their best critical abilities to 
the tentative or preliminary schedules, 


CREDO WITH RESPECT TO THE RESEARCH LIBRARY 


Dr. Paul Buck, the new Director of the Harvard University Li- 
brary, in one of his first official acts, stated his credo con- 
cerning the research library. In summary form it is as follcws: 


“First, the library is the heart of education. Every edu- 
cational advance depends upon its resources. 


‘Second, methods and fasions in education change from gen- 
eration to generation, but each generation uses the 
library as a means of realizing its aims. 


‘Third, a quality education is impossible without a quality 
library. 


‘Fourth, you cannot have a quality Faculty without a quality 
library. 


"Fifth, a library is vital to proper exploitation of our 
intellectual resources. 


WSixth, the library is essential to maintenance of free 
access to ideas..." 


| 
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CURRENT INTERNATIONAL PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


Compiled by Michael M. Slama 


On the assumption that a busy faculty personnel would like to have quick and 
ready reference to current periodical articles of world significance, The Book- 


mark Will publish in subsequent issues a selective list of articles of merit. 


These listings will be compiled by Dr. Michael M. Slama, Documents Librarian, and 
Editor. 


ATOMS 

Frye, W.R. Atoms for peace: 
*Haves* vs. *Have Nots'. For. 
Pol. Bul., Ve 35, Noe 6:40, 
Dec. 1, °55 

The Geneva Conference in Retro- 
spect. UNR, v. 2, no. 4:28, 
Oct. 55 

Nitze, RH. Atoms, Strategy and 
Policy. For. Affairs, v. 34, 
no. 2:187, Jan, *56 


CHINA 

Chao, Kuo-chun. How Communist 
Power is Organized in China. 
For. Affairs, v. 34, no. 1:148, 
Oct. *55 

Hornbeck, S.K. Which China? For. 
Affairs, ve. 34, now. 1:24, Oct. *55 

Lindbeck, JeMeH. Communist China 
and American Far Eastern Policy. 
U.S. Dept. State Bul., v. 33, 
no. 854:751, Nove 7, °55 

Schwartz, B. On the Originality 
of Mao Tse-Tung. For. Affairs, 
ve 34, no. 1:65, Oct. %55 


EDUCATION 

A demand for Better Social Science 
Teaching (Russia). Current Di- 
gest of Soviet Press, v. 7, n0o-~ 
40:7, Nov. 16, 

Conant, JeBe The Goals of the 
University in the Free World. 
U.S. Dept. State Bul., Ve 33, 
856 :837, Nove 2l, 55 


FRANCE 


Padover, S.K. France in Crisis. 


For. Pol. Bule, ve. 35, now 7:49, 
Dec. 15, "55 


will be restricted to publications received by the Library. 


GERMANY 
Birnbaum, I. German Eastern Policy 
Internat. Affairs, v. 31, no. 4: 
427, Oct. *55 


GOA 
Parker, RH. The French and Por- 
tuguese Settlements in India. 
Pol. Qe, Ve 26, now 4:389, Dec. #55 
Rawlings, E.H. The Goa Dispute. 
Contemporary Re, no. 1078:230, 


Oct. *55 
INDIA 
Balogh, T. The Challenge of Totali~ 


tarian planning in Asia. Inter- 
nat. Affairs, v. 31, no. 3:300, 


July "55 
Llewellyn, B. Change in the Indian 
Village. Contemporary R., no. 


1078:249, Oct. %55 
Schwartz, M. The Wavering ‘Line?’ 
of Indian Communism. Pol. Sci. 
Qe, Ve 70, now 423552, Dec. 155 
Seligman, E. What the U.S. Can Do 
about India. For. Pol. Bul., 
ve 35, now (8):57, Jan. 1, 155 


JAPAN 
Armstrong, Japan at Cross-— 
purposes. For. Affairs, v. 3h, 
NO. 2:227, Jane 956 


NATO 
Perkins, G.W. What NATO Means to 


the U.S. Fore Pole Bul., Ve 35, 
no. 4:28, Nov. 1, *55 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 
Baghdad Pact Council Concludes 
First Meeting. U.S. Dept. State 
Bul., ve 34, no. 862:16, Jan. 2, 
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NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST, Vontid,. 

Egypt: In Interests of Developing 
Freiendly Relations between 
UeSeS.Re and Egypt. Current Di- 
gest of Soviet Press, v. 7, no. 
34:12, Oct. 5» 155 

foore, A. Moscow and the Middle 
East. Contemporary R., no. 1080: 
362, Dec. 55 

nustow, DeA. Defense of the Near 
Kast. For. Affairs, v. 34, no. 
2:259, Jan. *56 

Stevens, GG. The Jordan River 
Valley. Internat. Conciliation, 
no. 50€, Jan. 156 


“USSIA 

Siogans for 38th Anniversary of 
the Revolution. Current Digest 
of Soviet Press, v. 7, no. 40: 
59, Nov. i6, 

Kolarz, W.J. Government and 
People in the Soviet Union To- 
day. Internat. Affairs, v. 31, 
noe 4:435, Oct. *55 


- AGRICULTURE 

Emphasis on Ukraine Achievements 
in Agriculture. Current Digest 
of Soviet Press, v. 7, no. 48:9, 
Jan. 11, 56 

On Planning ... of Agriculture, 
Current Digest of Soviet Press, 
ve 7, no. 40:18, Nov. 16, 155 


-- ARCHITECTURE 

Architect Vliasov's Statement upon 
His Return. Current Digest of 
Soviet Press, v. 7, no. 46:10, 
Dec. 28, '55 

Decree on Eliminating Waste in 
Building Design. Current Di- 
gest of Soviet Press, v. 7, no. 
43:14, Dec. 19 955 

Tne Second All-Union Congress of 
Soviet Architects. Current Di- 
gest of Soviet Press, v. 7, no. 
48:13, Jan. 11, *56 


~- CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 
Put Chemistry at Service of 
Technical Frogress. Current 
Digest of Soviet Fress, v. 7, 
no. 45:26, Dec. 21, '55 


- ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Bergson, A. The Russian 
since Stalin. For. Affairs, v. 
34, 2:269, Jan. 156 


RUSSIA 


~ ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, Cont'd. 
Where Can We Buy Work Clothes? 
Current Digest of Soviet Press. 
Ve 7 NOe 34:26, Oct. 5, #55 


- EDUCATION 
Changes in Public School System. 
Current Digest of Soviet Press, 
ve 7, now 38:9, Nov. 2, *55 


ELECTROTECHNOLOGY 

Semiconductors and Their Role in 
Technology. Current Digest of 
Soviet Press, v. 7, no. 46:25, 
Dec. 28, *55 


FOREIGN RELATIONS - ASIA 

Bulganin and Khrushchev visit Asia- 
I. Current Digest of Soviet Press, 
ve 7, now 47:3, Jane 4, *56 

Bulganin and Khrushchev visit Asia- 
II. Current Digest of Soviet 
ve 7, now 48:3, Jan. ll, 


INDUSTRY 

Science, Technical Progress and 
Labor Productivity. Current Di- 
gest of Soviet Press, v. 7, no. 
44:3, Dece 14, *55 


LITERATURE 

Fadeyev on Soviet Literature ana 
Socialist Realism. Current Di- 
gest of Soviet Press, v. 7, n0o~ 
42:3, Nov. °55 


SAAR 
Wiskemann, E. The Saar Moves to- 
ward Germany. For. Affairs, v. 
3h, no. 2:285, Jan. 


TURKEY 
Hanson, Turkey Today. Pol. «., 
ve 26, now. 4:323, Dec. *55 
Why Blank Went to Turkey. Current 
Digest of Soviet Press, v. 7, no. 
45317, Dece "55 


UNITED NATIONS 
Bell, L. Proposal to Cali Con- 
ference for Review of U.N. Char-— 
ter. U.S. Dept. State Bul., 
ve 33, no. 858:948, Dec. 5, *55 


1955.6 


(1950). 


Stern, Aifred. 
1953. 


sarpenter, 

Doukhobor hesea 
Columbia. 

Furniss, 
295k. 


Mackenzie, DA. 
Rehwinkel, A.M. 


Simpson, Alan. 
Wilson, Edmund. 


schools. 


scwaras, Jonathan, 


Khadduri, Majid. 


F 


~ November, 1955-January, 1956 - 


GENERAL WORKS 


Bookmen's bediam of literary oddities. 


qrambs, JeD. Tne development of lifetime reading habits. 


Norvell, GeW. The reading interests of young people. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Sartre, his philosphy and psychoanalysis. 


RELIGION 


The church in England, 597-1688. (1954). 
rer Committee. The Doukhobors of British 


1955. 
The fundamentalist controversy, 1918-1931. 


The scrolls from the Dead Sea. 1955 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology 


Bining, AeC. Teaching the social studies in secondary 


3d ed. 1952. 


Shamoliss, Rollin. Social thought, from Hammurabi to 
Comte. (1954). 

Doroghi. Grounds for divorce in European countries. 

European Exchange Plan Seminar on the Institutional Treatment 
of Juvenile Offenders, Vienna, 1954. 
Plan Seminar ... 1955. 

ishbein, Morris. Successful marriage. 1955. 
From custodial to therapeutic patient 
care in mental hospitals. 1955. 
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The philosophy of Jonathan Edwards from 
his private notebooks. 1955. 

Gooaman, Nelson, Fact, fiction, and forecast. 1955. 

Grasset, Bernard. Remarques sur le bonheur. (1951). 

Rosser, J.B. for mathematicians. 1953, 


War and peace ir. the law of Islam. (1955). 297 K526w 
The migration of symbols and their relations 


to beliefs ani customs. 192A. 
The Flood in the light of the Bible. 1951. 213 R269f 


Furitanism in old and New England. (1955). 285.9 Sid8p 


1955. 301.428 D737g 


Europear. Exchange 


990 


228 G76ld 


928.5 N829r 


191 
150.4 G623f 
171.4 G769r 
164 R735e 


111 Sa77Ys 


2702 C227c 


289.9 D747a 


230 


246 M199m 


220.44 W692s 


307 


301 C3558 


364.36 Eu7ae 
he F529s 


302.2 G829r 


ACCESSIONS 


James, EO. Marriage and society. (1952) 301.426 J232m 
Jennings, M. Van Buren. The development of the modern 


problems course in the senior high school. 1950. 307 J4u5d 
Lander, Bernard. Towards an understanding of juvenile 
delinquency. 1954. 364.36 L233t 


London. Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency. 
The prevention of juvenile delinquency in selected 


European countries. 1955, 364.36 L846p 
Moffatt, M.P. Social studies instruction. 1954. 307 M723s 
Park, ReE. Society. (1955). 301 P22s 
Ploscowe, Morris. The truth about divorce. (1955). 301.428 P723t 
Teeter, NeK. The cradle of the penitentiary. 1955. 365.9748 T229c 
Warren, RL. Studying your community. 1955. 309.1 W255s 
Wesley, E.B. Teaching social studies in high schools. 3d 

ed. (1950). 307 W516t Ed.3 


Political Science - Law — Gove ent 


Allen, H.C. Great Britain and the United States. 1955. 327.73 AL53g 


Beetle, De.H. The New York citizen. (1955). 353.9747 B393n 
Casey, RG. Friends and neighbors. (1955). 327.9, C268f 
Ford, Pamela. Regulation of campaign finance. 1955. 324.273 F755r 
Fuller, J.F.C. A military history of the Western World. 

195h4= 355-48 F958m 
Gardner, W.H, The Texas citizen. (1955) 353.9764 GL77t 
Hogan, W.N. International conflict and collective security. 

(1955). 341 H678i 
Hoiberg, 0.Ge Exploring the small community. (1955). 323.354 H688e 
Jackson, ReHe The Supreme Court in the American system of 

government. 1955. 347299 J1378 
Jones, H.L. Metropolitan Los Angeles: its governments. 

1949 352.079494 J717m 
Kennan, G.F. Realities of American foreign policy. 1954. 327.73 K36lr 
Levi, Werner. Modern China's foreign policy. (1953). 327.$1 L578m 
Lilienthal, D.E. This I do believe. (1949). 321.8 L627t 
Mayer, K.B. Class and society. 1955. 32323 M452c 
Merson, Martin, The private diary of a public servant. 1955. 327.73 M556p 
Murphy, HeBeM. Flight and resettlement. (1955). 325.2 
Reinhardt, GeC. American strategy in the atomic age. (1955). 355 R275a 
Reischauer, E.0. Wanted: an Asian policy. 1955. 327.73 R277w 
Roney, D.H. The California citizen. (1955). 3532979 R669c 


United Nations. Secretary-General, 1953— (Hammarskjold). 
Repertory of practice of United Nations organs, 1955 341.132 Un36lr 


Vinson, J.C. The parchment peace. (1955). 327.73 V786p 
Westerfield, Bradford. Foreign policy and party politics: 

Pearl Harbor to Korea. 1955. 327.73 W523f 
Whiting, A.S. Soviet policies in China, 1917-1924. 1954 
Wilcox, F.0. Proposals for changes in the United Nations. 

(1955). 341.132 W643p 


Economics — Business ~ Commerce 


Backer, Morton. Handbook of modern accounting theory. 1955. 657 Bl26h 
Bailyn, Bernard. The New England merchants in the seventeenth 


century. 1955. 382 B1l59n 
Barger, Harold. Distribution’s place in the American 
economy since 1869. 1955. 338 B238d 
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Barker, C.A. Henry George. 1955. 

Benedict, MR. Can we solve the farm problem? 1955. 

Burns, AeR. Comparative economic organization. 1955. 
Burton, P.W. Retail advertising for the small store. 1951. 
Business Executives’ Research Council of Greater Chicago. 


Business profits Fact or fable. 1955? 


Du Pont de Nemours, P.S. On economic curves. 1955. 
Economics and public policy. 1955. 

Finer, Herman. Road to reaction. 1945. 

Heckert, J.B. Business budgeting and control. (c1955). 


Humphrey, D.D. American imports, 1955. 
Industrial Relations Research Association. 
and national policy. (1955). 
Investors Advisory Institute, Inc., New York. 
the-counter stock guide. (1954). 
Johnson, E.AeJ. American economic thought in the seventeenth 
century. 1932. 
Kolde, E.J. Energy base of the Pacific Northwest economy. 
1954.6 
Lambie, J.T. 
Lewis, W.A. 
Longman, D.R. 
McCarty, J.F. 
McClure, L.W. 
Miller, H.-P. 
Patterson, R.T. 
195k. 
Powelson, J.P. 
Robbins, 


Emergency disputes 


Forbes over-=- 


From mine to market. 1954. 

The theory of economic growth. 1955. 
Practical distribution cost analysis. 1955. 
A survey of State taxes. 1955. 
Newspaper advertising & promotion. 1950. 
Income of the American people. (1955). 

Federal debt-management policies, 1865-1879. 


Economic accounting. 1955. 

Managing securities. (1954). 

Simon, H.A. Centralization vs decentralization in organizing 
the controller's department. 195k. 

Smith, E.L. Yankee genius. (1954). 

United Nations. Commission on International Commodity Trade. 
Survey of primary commodity markets. 1955- 

Wheeler, ReE.M. (Sir). Rome beyond the imperial frontiers. 


195k. 
World commerce and governments. 1955. 


Woytinsky, W.S. 
Zeuthen, Frederik. Economic theory & method. 1955. 


Education - Psychology 


Education 
Foundations of John Dewey's educational theory. 


Bettelheim, Bruno. Truants from life. (1955). 
Breckenridge, MeE. Child development. 1955. 
Brueckner, L.J. The diagnosis and treatment of learning 


Baker, MeC. 
19556 


difficulties. (1955). 

Bucher, C.A. Administration of school health and physical 
education programs. 1955. 

Cocking, W.D. As I see it. (1955). 

Cohen, N.M. Vocational training directory of the United 
States. 2ded. 1955. 

DeKieffer, ReE. Manual of audio-visual techniques. 1955. 

East, Marjorie. Display for learning. (1952). 

Featherstone, W.B. Teaching the slow learner. 1951. 


(1954) 
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Flanders, N.A. Teaching with groups. 


330 G29Xb 

338.1 BA34c 
320.9 
659.1 B956r 


657 B964b 
336.2 D9270 
330.4 Ec77 
338.91 H325Yf 
658.154 H355b 
382 H88ha 


331.892 In2e 
R 332.52 
330.973 J631la 


330.979 K831e 
385 N763X1 
330.1 L589t 
658.8 L8&63p 
336.2 M1L27s 
6592132 M132n 
339.3 M6l4i 


336.3 F277f 
657 P872e 
332.63 R538m 


658.15 Si53c 
332.67 B1l9Xs 


338 Un313s 
382.0937 W567r 


380.W918w 
330.1 2359e 


370.% D51Yb 
372.1 
37201 Ed.3 


371.3 BE32di 


371.7 Be52a 
370.4 C646a 


R 371.426 Chév 
371.335 D369m 
371.335 Ea77d 
371.92 F313t 
371.36 F613t 


Kinder, 
Lane, HeA. Human 
Langdon, Grace. 
MacIver, R.M. 
Melby, E.0. 
Moore, H.E. 


(1955). 
Sargent, C.G. 

room. 1953. 
Scott, C.W. 
Smith, Huston. 
Strang, RM. 
Taba, Hilda. 
Thomas, R.M. 


zation. 
schools. 
Wesley, E.B. 
1952. 


Kelly, G. A. 
Kotinsky, Ruth. 


Layman, E. (Me). 
and recreati 
McCullough, C.M. 
1955. 
Newton, Niles. 
Pennington, L.A. 
(1954), 
Podolsky, Edward. 
Reitman, Francis. 


Allen, 
Andrews, E.R. 
Dodd, ReL. 
Forsythe, C.E. 
195k. 
Fraley, L.M. 
Pope, Edwin. 
Weyand, A.M. 


Locke, W.N. 
Orr, John. 
Reifer, Mary. 


Hofstadter, Richard. 
the United States. 
Audio-visual materials and techniques. 
1955. 
Teacher-parent interviews. 
Academic freedom in our time, 
Administering community education. 
Personnel administration in education. 
North Central Association of College and Secondary Schools. 
Your life plans and the Armed Forces. 


(1955). 


Defense Committee. 


Educational administration. 


Scheifele, Marian. The gifted child in the regular class- 


Maternal emotions. 


Bobby Dodd on football. 
Administration of high school athletics. 


Scientific French. 
Words and sounds in English and French. 
Dictionary of new words. 


1955. 
relations in teaching. 


Public education under criticism. 

The purposes of higher education. 
Reporting to parents. 
School culture. 
Ways of teaching in elementary schools. 1955. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
The construction of laboratory apparatus for 


1954-1955. 
Teaching social studies in elementary schools. 


195k. 
(1955). 


Psychology 


The psychology of personal constructs. 
Community programs for mental health. 


The development of academic freedom in 
(1950). 


195k. 
1955. 
1955. 


195k. 


(1955). 


(1955). 


(1955). 


19556 


Mental health through physical education 


one (1955). 


Problems in the improvement of reading. 


(1955). 


An introduction to clinical psychology. 


Management of addictions. 


Encyclopedia of football drills. 
Physical education for girls and women. 


195k. 


PHILOLOGY 
19546 


Insanity, art, and culture, 


Physical Education 


(1955). 
195k. 


195k. 


Physical education and healthful living. 
Football's greatest coaches. 
The saga of American football. 


(1955). 
(1955). 


(c1955). 


19556 


19546 


19536 


378.121 H677d 
371.335 K575a 
370.15 L24ih 
371.2103 L259t 
378.121 M189a 
371 
371.1 M783p 


371.42 N8lly 
371.2 S$a73e 


371.955 Sch25g 
370.973 Sco83p 
378.01 Sm58p 
371.26 Steir 1954 
370.193 Tlils 

372 T366w 


371.623 fUn39c 
372.83 W516t 1952 


137 K296p 
131.3 


131.3 L454m 


158.84 M139p Ed.2 
136.1 N485m 


616.8 P384i Ed.2 
616.861 P752m 
616.8 R278i 


613.736 Al53e 
613.7209 An26p 
613.736 


613.73 F775a 
613.7 F843m 
613.736 Pelf 
613.736 W542s 


L486 L796s 
420.8 Or7w 
R 423 R272d 


PURE SCIENCE 


Mathematics 


Bernstein, D.L. Existence theorems in partial differential 


equations. 1950. 517.38 B4d58e 
Blumenthal, L.eM. Theory and applications of distance 

geometry. 1953. 513.83 B627t 
Bochner, Salomon. Harmonic analysis and the theory of 

probability. 1955. 517.3 B631h 
Brown, CeH. The teaching of secondary mathematics, (1953). 510.7 B8l2t 
Fehr, H.F. Secondary mahematics. (1951). 510.7 F322s 


Hastings, Cecil. Approximations for digital computers. 1955. 510.78 H279a 
Nagy, B.S. Spektraldarstellung linearer transformationen... 


1942. 513.8 N137s 
Sierpinski, Waclaw. General topology. 1952. 513.83 Sil7g 
Weil, Andre. Ltintegration dans les groupes topologiques et 

ses applications. 1951. 513.83 W429i 


Physical Sciences 


American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Monomolecular layers. 1954. 5412321 Am35m 
American Public Health Association. Standard methods for the 


examination of water, sewage, and industrial wastes. 
1955.6 5433 Am35s Bd.10 


American Society for Metals. Atom movements. (1951). 5416341 Am35a 


Geology - Geography 
Handbook of statistical methods in meteorology. 


Brooks, C.E.P. 

19536 551.5 B791lh 
Platt, RR. Finland and its geography. (1955). 914.71 P697f 
Tarr, R.S. Alaskan glacier studies of the National Geographic 

Society in the Yakutat Bay, Prince William Sound and 

lower Copper River regions. 1914, 551.31 T176a 
United States National Committee for the International 

Geophysical Year. United States program for the inter- 
national geophysical year, 1957-58. 1955. 551 Un3u 


Biological Sciences 


Zadenatlas der Nederlandsche flora. 


Beijerinck, Willem. 


1947.6 581.3 B396z 
Boving, A.G. Mature larvae of the beetle-family Anobiidae. 

2954. 595.76 B669m 
Brauns, Adolf. Terricole Dipterenlarven. (c1l954). 595.77 B738t 
Buxton, PeA.- Animal life in deserts. 1923. 591.15 B986a 
Conference on Group Processes. Group processes. 1954- 574206 C7b6g 
Day, C.D. British tachinid flies. 1948. 595-77 D33b 
Fabricius, J.C. Entomologia systematica... 1792-94. 595.7F117e 
Fabricius, J.C. Genera insectorumeee (1776). 595.7 Fll7g 
Fabricius, J.C. Philosophia entomologica. 1776. 595.7 Fli7p 


Fabricius, J.C. Systema antliatorum, secundum ordines, 


595-77 Flids 


genera, species. 1805, 
Fabricius, J.C. Systema eleutheratorum. 1801. 595.76 Fllds 
Fabricius, J.C. Systema piezatorum... 180k. 595.79 Flids 
Fuller, H.S. The mite larvae of the family Trombiculidae in 

the Oudemans collection. 1952. 595042 F958m 
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Hensill, J.S. The biology of man. (1954). 574, H397 


Hubbard, W.A. The grasses of British Columbia. 1955. 584.9 H861g 
Latreille, P.A. Precis des caracteres generiques des insects. 

(1796). 595.7 1352p 
Lees, A.D. The physiology of diapause in arthropods. 1955. 595.7 L518p 
Ley, Willy. Salamanders and other wonders. 1955. 597.9 L592s 


Milne, L.J. Studies in North American Trichoptera. 1934-36. 595.74 M635s 
Pierce, F.N. The genitalia of the group Noctuidae of the 


Lepidoptera of the British Islands. 1952, 595.78 Péllg 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. Plant ecology. (1955) 581.526 Un39p 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Brodnitz, F.S. Keep your voice healthy. (1953). 616.2 B785k. 
DeCoursey, ReM.e The human organism. (1955). 612 D359h 
Diehl, H.S. Elements of healthful living. 3d ed. 1955. 613 D563e 
Hawley, E.E. The art and science of nutrition. 1955. 612.39 H31l6a 
Langley, L.L. The physiology of man. 1954. 612 L266p 
Squire, J.R. Dextran. (1955). 612.015 Sq58d 
Standish, Seymout. Why patients see doctors. 1955. 610 St24w 
Van Riper, Charles. A case book in speech therapy. 1953. 616.2 V357c 
Wever, E.Ge Physiological acoustics. 195k. 612.85 W5u4p 


Engineering 
Symposium on 


American Society for Testing Materials. 


permeability of soils. (1955). 620.19 Am3sf 
Aries, R.S. Chemical engineering cost estimation. 1955. 660.281 Ar42c 1955 
Batcher, R.Re The electronic control handbook. (1946). 621.38 B3lhe 
Black, Archibald. The story of tunnels. (c1937). 622.26 B561s 


Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art, New 
York. Library. The humanistic-social stem of engineering 


education. (1955). B 620.7 C788h 1955 
Daniels, Farrington. Solar energy research. 1955. 621.47 D228s 
Draper, C.S. Instrument engineering. V. 3, pte 1. 1955. 620.78 D791i 
Dreyfuss, Henry. Designing for people. 1955. 620,04 D&26d 
Gurnham, C.F. Principles of industrial waste treatment. 

(1955). 628.54 G966p 
Holzbock, W.G.e Instruments for measurement and control. 


620.78 H748i 
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Leliavsky, Serge. Irrigation and hydraulic design. 1955- 627 L539i 
Miner, D.F. Handbook of engineering materials. (1955). 620.1 M662h 
Nichols, HeL. Moving the earth. 1955. 622.21 N516m 
Ross, TeK. An introduction to chemical engineering. (1953). 660.28 R733i 
Spalding, D.B. Some fundamentals of combustion. 1955. 621.43 Splés 
Stepanoff, Turboblowers. (1955). 621.6 St43t 
Treybal, RE. Mass-transfer operations. 1955. 660.284 T729m 
U.S. Waterways Experiment Station, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Pressure cells for field use. 1955. 620.19 Un38p 


Agriculture 


Bee Research Association, London. World list of bee research 

workers. 1953. 638 B39lw 
Berliner, J.J., & staff, New York, comp. Manufacturing of 

cheese. 63728 Bu55m 
Hinton, HeE. Common insect pests of stored food products. 
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Kiplinger, D.C. 


1955. 


in Brazil. 
Van Melle, P.J. 


Ilg, Fel. Child 


White, Nell. 


physical me 


metallurgy. 


calculated 
Plastics. 


Electrochemical 
Division. 

Grossmann, M.A. 

Grossmann, M.A. 
(1953). 


synonyms. 
Lin, T'ung-yen. 

(1955). 
National Resear 

Condensati 
Seybolt, A.U. 


Andriot, 


Birren, Faber. 
Coulton, 


(2d ed.) (1954). 634.62 K628g 
McColly, HF. Introduction to agricultural engineering. 


Mosher, A.T. Case study of the agricultural program of ACAR 


Caterpillar Tractor Company. len of timber. C1954. R 634.904 C283m 
Collingwood, G.H. Knowing your trees. (1947). 63469141 £C691 195: 
Cour, RM. The plywood age. (c1955). NW 634.9436 C833p 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 

Forestry Division. World forest resources. 1953- 634.984 F739w 
Forbes, R.D. Forestry handbook. 1955. 634.9 F7L6f 


Byrd, O.E. Nutrition sourcebook. (1955). 641.1 B996n 


Smith, E.E. A handbook on quantity food management. cl955. 641.57 Sm55h 
Home equipment laboratory manual. 


American Society for Metals. Modern research techniques in 
American Society for Metals. Thermodynamics in physical 


American Society for Testing Materials. Committee D-2 on 
Petroleum Products and Lubricants. ASTM viscosity index 


American Society for Testing Materials. Committee D-20 on 


Cohan, AeS. Metallurgy. 


Hardwick, Homer. Winemaking at home. 
Haynes, Williams. Chemical trade names and commercial 


Nation's Capital. 1955. 


Greenhouse and garden chrysanthemums. 


630.15 M133i 


(1955). 630.961 M853c 
Shrubs and trees for the small place. (1955).634.85 V332s 


Forestry 


Home Economics 


behavior, (1955). 649.1 Ilde 


(c1955). 64323 W584nh 


Technology - Building 


tallurgy. (1953). 669 Am35m 


(1950). 669 Am35t 


from kinematic viscosity. 1955. 665.5 Am35av 


ASTM standards on plastics. 1955. 668.4 Am35a 
(1955). 669 C66m 


Society. Electrothermics and Metallurgy 


Vacuum metallurgy. c1955. 669.8 El25v 
Elements of hardenability. 1952. 669.1 G9lhe 
Principles of heat treatment. 4th rev. ed. 

669.1 G914p 
663.2 H222w 


R 660.3 H333¢ 


(1955). 
Design of prestressed concrete structures. 


693.5 L63d 


ch Council. Building Research ‘Advisory Board. 
on control in buildings. 1952. 693.83 N213c 
Procedures in experimental metallurgy. (1953). 669 Se93p 


FINE ARTS 


Art_and Architecture 


Guide to the building inscriptions of the 


R 729 An28eg 
New Horizons in color. (1955). 752 B539n 
Art and the reformation. 1928. 726 C832a 
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Encyclopedia of painting. 1955. 
Ford, K.M. Designs for living, 
National Art Education Association, 
Public Administration Service, Chicago. 
1943. 
Scott, M.G. 
Stange, Alfred. 


(1955). 
Yearbook. 1953 
Action for cities. 


Metropolitan Los Angeles: one community. 1949. 


German painting, XIV-XVI centuries. 


Music 


Concerto for violin and orchestra. 


Beethoven, Ludwig van. 
(n.d. ) 


Op. 61, D major. 

Brahms, Johannes. 
Cp. 77. (n.d. ) 

Brahms, Johannes. Symphony, no. 4 E minor for orchestra. 
(19277) 

International Conference on the Role and Place of Music in 
the Education of Youth and Adults, Brussels, 1953. 
Music in education. (1955). 
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study. 1952. 
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(1955). 
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1955-6 

(1951). 
1919-1928. 
French girls are vicious, and other stories. 


Giant. 1952. 
The teacher speaks. 
Stream of consciousness. 
193k. 
1952. 
195k. 
1950. 


195k. 
1955-6 
Le chant du monde. 
Le Moulin de Pologne. 
Roman literature, 
Ltautre sommeil. 
Journal. 1938- 
The permanence of Yeats. 1950. 
A clerk of Oxenford. 1954. 
(1955). 


1941. 


1951. 


(1950?) 


Concerto D major for violin and orchestra, 


19556 


R 750.3 Enl9 
728 
707 N213y 


P9%6a 
711.09794 Sco85m 
759.3 fSt8lg 


785.6 B393v 
785.6 B732v 
785.1 B732sh 


780.7 In8m 


821 M64Yad 
813 Ad19g 
892.43 As23pE 


811 R56Yb 
868 B3890 

R 810 B597b 
808.5 B75p 
813 C111X 
813 Cl27er 
B 810 C169s 
823 D36X 
811 D56X 
811 D5é6po 


848 D88le 


813 F2L7fr 
613 F37gi 
808.5 
809.3 
843 G436c 
843 G436m 
870.9 G769r 
843 G82au 
848 G823j 
821 Y34Yh 
804, H537c 
813 K139an 
821 G79Xk 
821 P81Yk 
822.33 DK873r 
818 K947t 


840.9 L626j 
841 G242Y1 


Lovett, ReM.e Edith Wharton. 1925. 

Lumiansky, R.M. Of sondry folk. 1955. 

McJimsey, Re (Be). Chaucer's irregular -e. 1942. 

Macken, Walter. Rain on the wind. 1950. 

Mann, Thomas. Confessions of Felix Krull. 1955. 

March, Harold. The two worlds of Marcel Proust. 1948. 

Meyerhoff, Hans. Time in literature. 1955. 

Morand, Paul. L'eau sous les ponts. 1954. 

Mulgrave, D.I. Speech for the classroom teacher. 1955. 
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